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THE REVIVAL OF SCULPTURE IN EUROPE IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 1 

[Plate XL] 



II. 

Niccola Pisano's attempt to revolutionize sculpture by divorcing art 
and religion failed, because the psychological movement which was 
to bring about the fall of religious art and replace the Christian by 
the classical ideal, although it had begun to show itself in both Church 
and State, had not yet influenced the Fine Arts. His art, grand 
and impressive as it was, raised little response among contemporary 
artists. It was a representation of simply human power sufficient 
unto itself, and this characterizes his ideal as natural : in this he differs 
from the French revival, which, though largely laical, never ceased 
to be religious and supernatural. It is true that the time had come 
in Italy for a change in the arts, and that Niccola gave an impulse 
to the movement; but he cannot be called the leader of the revival 
in sculpture, because he exercised no predominant influence on the 
artists who succeeded him. In fact, they returned to the religious 
ideal, which attained its perfection in Andrea Pisano ; and even 
Ghiberti and Donatello did not reach that purely human sublimity 
posited by Niccola in his various types of heads. Niccola's relation to 
the numerous school that sprang up around him is one of great 
intricacy, and ought to be more clearly defined. The fact, that no 
two of the works attributed to Niccola are in the same style, does 
not seem to have proved a stumbling-block to critics. The share of 
the school in all works except the Pisan pulpit (1260) was very large; 
in the pulpit of Siena (1266-68) and in the shrine of San Domenico 
of Bologna (1267) it certainly preponderated. 

His new departure and display of creative genius consisted in the 
invention, not of new subjects, but of powerful individual types of 
humanity, and he was thoroughly successful only in his heads and most 

1 Continued from page 45 of the Journal. 
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of his nude figures, for his draped figures are devoid of proportion, 
and often, as in the foremost kneeling king at Pisa, quite misshapen. 2 
These Roman types created by him are found in their original form 
only in the Pigan pulpit ; at Siena the corresponding figures are infe- 
rior reproductions, whereas the subjects in which there is a deviation 
from the Pisan type show original genius different but parallel to that 
of Niccola. 3 The shrine of San Domenico probably was never handled 
by the master : one can detect, at most, but a general relation to his 
known style, while the entire absence of individual character and 
classical spirit in the heads, as well as the presence of a uniformly 
effeminate religiosity of expression, stamp it as the work of a fol- 
lower (Fra Guglielmo Agnelli), from the master's designs. It would 
seem, then, that Niccola's school, even while working from his 
designs and under his direct supervision, failed to be inspired with 
the same spirit. 

As soon as Giovanni was untrammelled, he showed himself to be 
animated by the facile dramatic and naturalistic element of the Gothic 

2 The masterly modelling and action of the nude figures in the relief of the Last 
Judgment at Pisa, which ranks in this respect above the pulpit of Siena to which 
it is somewhat related in style, presents a problem difficult of solution. All the 
heads that remain differ in type from those of the other reliefs, and remind us of 
the pulpit in San Giovanni at Pistoia: but, furthermore, we find to our surprise in 
this Last Judgment, instead of the massive, reposeful, and sometimes clumsy and 
impassive figures of the other compartments, lithe and finely -proportioned forms, 
full of spirit and action. This difference is quite beyond that arising in the nature-* 
of the subject. A critical and artistic eye cannot fail to draw a deep line of 
separation between this and the other sculptures of the pulpit, and must find it very 
difficult to believe it to be by the same hand, except at quite an interval of develop- 
ment. If not Niccola, who could be its author ? This is impossible to conjecture, 
as all Niccola' s known pupils, excepting Guglielmo Agnelli, were too young to have 
attained this mastery. It is sufficient for our purpose to emphasize the fundamental 
difference of ideal and style. 

It is noticeable that Niccola did not undertake figures in the round, of any im- 
portance, but confined himself to bas-reliefs. This is another point of contrast with 
the French revival. Giovanni, however, produced statues, single and in groups, 
among his first works. 

3 What portions of this pulpit belong to each of the Ave artists who worked on it, 
will always remain a problem. I would suggest that Giovanni might have executed 
most of the corner figures ; that the Last Judgment, the adoration of the Magi, and 
the Council of Herod are not characteristic of either Niccola or Giovanni, though 
they are works of great power and talent. The hands of Lapo and Donato, if 
perceptible at all, may be connected with the Crucifixion, the most inferior of the 
reliefs. 
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movement. He gave to it, of course, a stamp peculiar to himself; 
still a comparison will show that we should not be wrong in assign- 
ing to the best artists of France an equal and in some cases a 
superior rank, though their names are unknown to us. It is a 
common and popular fallacy to need a name as a hook on which 
to hang renown : the very fact, that the sculptures of Notre Dame 
and of Chartres are by unknown artists, seems at once to stamp them 
as inferior to those executed by an artist whose fame has been trum- 
peted for centuries. 

Giovanni's work is very unequal. The pulpit of Sant' Andrea 
at Pistoia (1301), so much praised, is in reality his most inferior 
work, and cannot bear comparison with that in the neighboring 
church of San Giovanni, attributed to Guglielmo Agnelli the pupil 
of Niccola ; which, although very different hands are evident in it, 
seems to the writer to be in many parts the work of Niccola himself. 
In the pulpit of Sant' Andrea the figures are often shapeless, the 
draperies thin and without modelling, the heads weak and character- 
less, the expression grimace, and the action extravagant : the whole 
has an unfinished, 'unconscientious appearance. 4 It would seem im- 
possible that the same artist should produce the Madonna and Child 
with adoring angels over the portal of the Cathedral of Florence : the 
simple .majesty, dignity, and repose of the figures, and the broad forms 
of the drapery make it one of the most admirable of Giovanni's 
works, and worthy to stand by the side of the finest compositions 
on Niccola's Pisan pulpit. Another beautiful work is the tomb of 
Pope Benedict XI., in San Domenico at Perugia (see Perkins, Tus- 
can Sculptors, pi. iv), which equals the best French work. Other 
single figures by him are fine, like those over the door of the Baptis- 
tery of Pisa; but in his elaborate reliefs he allows a craving for 
artificial and theatrical effect to destroy the harmony of the com- 
position and the character of the individual figures. This is most 
forcibly shown by 'comparing the relief of the murder of the Inno- 
cents with any of the remarkable single figures placed between each 

4 Still more extravagant was the style of the pulpit which Giovanni executed, 
later, for the Cathedral of Pisa : its scattered fragments when brought together, as 
they have lately been, in order to reconstruct the pulpit, show, as Prof. Dobbert 
remarks, the acme of Giovanni's naturalism, his opposition to real plastic beauty 
and his contrast in this respect to Niccola. All the defects of the Pistoian pulpit 
are here exaggerated and combined with an element of vulgarism. These sculptures 
are rightly regarded as proofs of a foreign — probably German — influence. 
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relief on the Pistoia pulpit. Even in execution the contrast is evident : 
hasty and careless in the reliefs, full of careful detail in the figures. 

The question naturally arises, whence did Giovanni adopt a style 
not derived from his father or any other Italian artist, but which was 
strikingly Gothic. Was it not from an outside impulse, from the 
great movement going on throughout Central Europe ? It is proba- 
ble that the influence of foreign schools on the Pisan was important 
and continuous ; and all will recognize the affected pose of many 
of the Pisan figures, with twisted neck and uneven posture, in 
the earlier sculptures of Strassburg and the figures at Reims and 
Chartres belonging to the latter half of the thirteenth century, as well 
as in some of the German sculptures. Vasari, in his life of Niccola 
and Giovanni, mentions German sculptors as working with them : 
and, besides, we know in particular of a Ramo di Paganello de Ul- 
tramontanis, as gaining a great reputation at Siena (1277 to beg. xiv). 
It is uncertain whether we are to regard these foreign masters as 
really Germans, or as belonging to the Rhenish or French schools. 

It is unnecessary to enter the limits of the fourteenth century 
and speak of the new allegorical school ; of the interesting reliefs 
on Giotto's Campanile; of Andrea Pisano; or of the wonder- 
ful facade of Orvieto. Many works of this period show the con- 
tinuance of foreign influence ; and in no case could the facade of 
the Cathedral of Orvieto be adduced as a criterion of the state of 
the art in Italy, for it bears strong evidence of a foreign origin and 
of at least two very different schools ; and there are many reasons for 
believing it to have been executed under the direction, if not by the 
hands, of foreign sculptors. 5 However, the real question is not, which 
is better, the French work of the thirteenth or the Italian of the 

5 The two central pilasters, with their broad squarely-built figures, strongly- 
marked Northern physiognomies, and intricate symbolism, are apparently concep- 
tions of one mind, and this mind not of Italy. The Creation and Judgment 
pilasters, on the extreme right and left, have many points in common; the 
latter, though inferior in treatment of the human figure and the drapery, excels in 
forcible dramatism. The Creation pier reminds of Andrea Pisano, who probably 
came to Orvieto, but is superior to any known work of his. It is not easy to see 
where the foreign element in these sculptures begins and ends : it may be due to 
foreign sculptors whose Northern style a residence in Italy had modified. The 
above-mentioned sculptor Ramo di Paganello, who was maestro delV opera at Orvieto 
at the beginning of the xiv cent., probably gave the design, if he did not take part 
in the execution, of the reliefs. 
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fourteenth century : it is simply one of precedence in the revival of 
the thirteenth century. 

In France the change in the Fine Arts which we call the 
"transition" from the Romanesque to the Gothic cannot, as in 
Italy, be separated from the general movement in the consciousness 
which was at work during the second half of the twelfth century. 
Viollet-le-Duc remarks : " Involution de Tart Fran§ais coincide 
avec le developpement de Fesprit communal, Faffaisement de F6tat 
monastique et Faurore de Funit6 politique." This desire to find an 
exclusively laical tendency in the revival was to be expected from 
Viollet-le-Duc ? s anti-Catholic standpoint. This view has been op- 
posed with force and abundant proof by Anthyme Saint-Paul in his 
volume, Viollet-le-Duc, ses travaux et son systeme arcMologiques (1881), 
which is one of the most important contributions of this decade to the 
study of the revival in France, especially in architecture. It is not 
to be denied that, although the monastic orders seem to have given 
the first impulse to the new development, during the transitional 
period, art no longer remained their almost exclusive property, 
and became more laical without ceasing to be religious, and that 
individual artists began to be prominent and to gain renown. 
The building of the great cathedrals may not have caused, but 
it certainly assisted and hastened, the development of the Gothic. 
The same spirit which formed the great Scholastics, the spirit of 
systematization, of comprehensive and encyclopedic learning, gov- 
erned also the plastic arts. The irregular and unsystematic selection 
of subjects which ruled during the Romanesque period, when local 
legends were often represented and no unity of purpose held in view, 
was entirely abandoned : there arose classes of subjects, differently 
co-ordinated, of a most complicated and at the same time most 
orderly character, taken chiefly from the Old and New Testaments, 
but including also symbolic and allegorical subjects, new creations 
of the mediaeval artist. It is true that many of these subjects 
had already been represented here and there by Romanesque 
art, but very seldom in any real correlation. The encyclopedic 
spirit is shown, however, in the wonderful Hortus Delidarum 
of c. 1180. Didron has called special attention to the fact, 
evident in itself, that the sculptures of the Gothic cathedrals are 
the carrying out by Art of the system embodied in the general 
encyclopedias of the period, as an example of which he selects the 
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Speculum Universale of Vincent de Beauvais. The aim of the 
sculptors was to represent the history of the world, symbolical, 
moral and historical, in series of grand correlated cycles, of epics in 
marble. It is said that art for art's sake does not allow the subject 
to influence a critic in his judgment of an artist; but if imagination, 
invention, and a perception of unity and harmony, are to be con- 
sidered in ranking an artist, then, in comparison, how inferior a posi- 
tion must be assigned to the Italian sculptors of the Gothic period. 

Let us turn from the thought which inspired the French sculptor 
of the thirteenth century to the form in which he clothed it. During 
the short period embracing the few years before and after 1200 both 
schools, the archaic and the new, worked together. Perhaps it is 
hardly correct to speak of two schools ; the merging was so subtle 
and so much more rapid in certain provinces that, during this 
short period of rare activity, the older artists, who held to the 
methods in which they had long worked, were often employed side by 
side with younger artists who strongly felt* the influences of the 
new movement. As was natural, the change in sculpture did 
not show itself until nearly fifty years after the beginning of the 
architectural revolution initiated in 1140 at St. Denis. 6 The statues 
at the portal of S. Anne at Notre Dame are good examples of 
the transition from the' architectonic figures of c. 1140 to the graceful 
productions of Chartres (1230-1240), still holding to the earlier 
slender and compassed forms, but with new elements of beauty 
in face and drapery (pi. xi) ; while the sculpture of Laon, exe- 
cuted also about 1210, shows the new style in an unformed, some- 
what rude condition. The encyclopedia was developed with greater 
or less detail at Laon, fitampes, Eeims, Chartres and Amiens in 
different styles and degrees of merit. 

The revival in sculpture soon spread from the Ile-de-France, 
its birth-place, on all sides, and swept before it many of the existing 
local distinctions, so that an individualistic, self-conscious move- 
ment, instead of producing, as would seem natural, a greater diver- 
sity, led to a unification of the fine arts by the annihilation of 
many of the provincial schools, and the substitution of a more 
general ideal. This was true in sculpture as in architecture and the 

6 We do not mean to indicate by the term "revolution" any violent, antagonistic 
movement : on the contrary, we hold to the view that the Gothic is a perfectly 
logical and natural successor to the Romanesque. 
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smaller arts, and resulted in the establishment of a truly Frankish 
type in art. This does not imply that any one familiar with the 
subject cannot easily recognize works belonging to the various 
schools of Ile-de-France, Champagne, Burgundy, Normandy, Anjou, 
etc. ; but that the distinctions between them were never radical, and 
became fainter as time passed. 

Notwithstanding this unity, French sculpture certainly was not, 
as some suppose, turned out from one mould, without any mark of 
individuality. There was as great a difference between its chefs- 
d'oeuvre and the productions of inferior artists, as between the works 
of Niccola and those of one of his obscure followers. It is not 
necessary, in order to stamp as a genius the sculptor of the figures on 
the northern porch of Chartres, that his name should be known ; 
nor is it difficult to realize that Jean de Chelles, who sculptured in 
1257 (see pi. in) the beautiful side-portal of Notre Dame, was 
a far more ideal and perfect artist than the naturalistic sculptor 
who represented the same subject, the stoning of Saint Stephen, on 
the small portal at Bourges. The gradual expansion of the new 
style is easily traceable : at N. Dame itself the earlier statues of the 
Porte Ste. Anne, as already noticed, are somewhat related to the 
Romanesque; but the main portal and the Porte de la Vierge 
(c. 1215-1220) show a far more developed and freer art, though 
hardly a dozen years could have elapsed. Between 1230 and 1240 
were executed most of the sculptures of Chartres ; then come those 
of Bourges, Amiens and Reims, all within a period of forty years 
at most. The sculptors at Bourges are more naturalistic and coarse, 
and less artistic : those of Reims combine religious fervor with rich- 
ness of form and beauty of pose ; their types begin to lack the sim- 
plicity of Notre Dame and even of Chartres. The fullest devel- 
opment before the decadence, is attained, shortly after the middle of 
the century, in the statues of the interior of the Sainte Chapelle. 

In order to make more definite the comparison between these 
national schools, let us examine some of the important elements 
which enter into sculpture, and see how the French school meets 
these requirements, as compared with the Italian. 

Anyone familiar with Byzantine ivories and miniatures, with Ro- 
manesque frescos and the mosaics, as well as with the pre-Pisan 
sculptures, will recognize that Niccola and his successors retained the 
subjects that had been handed down to them from preceding 
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centuries, preserving, in many, even the details of the composition. 
Allegory was not unknown, but did not at first become popular : a 
fine early example of it is the fountain at Perugia by 
Niccola and Giovanni. It was only during the first ™ VEN ™ N 0F 

TYPES AND 

part of the fourteenth century that Italian sculptors SUBJEC ts. 
attempted to depart much from tradition and to create 
new subjects. Then Giotto's Campanile and the facade of the cathedral 
of Orvieto show a decided change in this respect. At Orvieto bib- 
lical scenes are conceived with an exuberance of invention and a 
beauty of treatment most unexpected. It is the only facade in Italy 
which has such a series of reliefs, and it stands alone in concep- 
tion and style — a perpetual enigma. The small reliefs on Giotto's 
Campanile are the most notable examples of the allegorical subjects 
so common in France. Much stress has been laid upon the influence 
of Dante in producing the allegorical spirit of this time in sculpture 
and painting : it would be far simpler to bear in mind that there are 
few allegories in Italian sculpture of which examples are not to be 
found in earlier French works or even in the Romanesque sculpture 
of Italy. 7 As a rule, the Italian sculptors of this period (except- 
ing Niccola) were deficient in psychological feeling and in the ex- 
pression of character, 8 as well as in power of imagination, and 
wanting in the religious sentiment which inspires original creations 
in the sphere of Christian art. They have an excess of personal, 
biographical incident, which is another point of contrast with 
French art. Niccola and Giovanni also lack the intuition of in- 
dividual beauty characteristic of the subject treated: their com- 
positions do not possess that unity in which the French sculpture 
excels from a perception of the concordance of type, consciousness, 
and subject. 

7 The Trivium and Quadriwum of the Campanile, the Virtues of the Pisan pulpit 
and of Balduccio, and the allegorical figures on the fountain of Perugia had their 
prototypes on most of the French cathedrals ; while for others, like the Labors of 
the twelve months, the signs of the Zodiac, etc., it is only necessary to remember 
the cathedrals of Ferrara, Arezzo and Verona. 

8 Another exception must be made for the sculptor of some of the reliefs on the 
Siena pulpit (Adoration of Magi, Last Judgment, and Council of Herod). If he 
is neither Niccola nor Giovanni, we are tempted to call him Arnolfo, as we know 
that Arnolfo's share in the pulpit was important. The heads in these reliefs are 
careful and masterly studies, full of character and individuality; some are evidently 
faithful portraits. 
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The capacity of the French sculptor to invent types and subjects 
knew hardly any bounds. The eighteen hundred statues and figures 
at Chartres and the almost equal number at Amiens, Reims and 
Paris exemplify the extent of his creative imagination. Even in 
the interpretation of the same subject, the different artists show a 
remarkable fertility of invention and no tendency to imitate : both 
in conception and in artistic treatment, hardly any two examples are 
alike. The twelfth-century sculptor blocked out statues faithfully 
reproducing the individuals among whom he lived and worked : 
but the Gothic artist possessed a higher psychological perception ; he 
embodied, with the eye of genius, the leading characteristics of a 
class of individuals, of a society, of a race. This typical form of 
individualization went hand in hand with a great development of 
portraiture 9 and of genre sculpture. 10 

The dramatic element played an important part in the Pisan 
school, and with Giovanni was often carried to great 
excess. The French sculptor usually aimed at repose : 

ELEMENT. r J r 

he had some of the Greek aversion to violent action, 
and never sought to produce exaggerated or even striking effects. 
Still, one often meets with scenes where the feeling is none the less 
intense for being quiet, and others where the action is quite pronounced, 
as in the execution of St. Stephen on the side-portal of Notre Dame 
(pi. n). Early examples, of the end of the twelfth century, are the 
two reliefs over the portal at Sen! is : the beautiful group represent- 
ing six angels placing the Virgin in her tomb is full of true dramatic 
power and grace. A weird and startling dramatism is embodied in a 
small group on the central front-portal of Notre Dame : it is the 
figure of Death on a horse, upon whose rider, a charming youth, she 
has just inflicted a mortal wound: the grim and fateful female figure 

9 As early as the end of the xn cent, there are examples of portraiture : e. g. por- 
trait-statues of Philip-Augustus and of St. Louis in Notre Dame, of Hugues Fou- 
cault at the Cath. of Mantes ; the sarcophagus of Thibault III (d. 1201) formerly in 
Notre Dame had ten figures of members of his family ; statues of Raymond Gran- 
ger and Beatrice his wife, at Aix : statues of Kings of France, including Philippe 
le Bel, and that of Enguerrand de Marigny, erected in 1299 in the Palais de Justice; 
each successive King added his own statue (Em. David, Hist, de la Sculpture Fran- 
$aise, pp. 55, 57, 66, 72). 

10 Cf. episodes in life of students of University of Paris on S. portal of transept 
at N. Dame. 
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with bandaged eyes, the lean unearthly horse, the youth bent back- 
ward with his long hair streaming are full of tragedy. 

The study of drapery in its manifold effects has hardly ever been 
carried to a greater degree of perfection than at this time in France. 
Although Gothic drapery often has a strongly classical 

DRAPERY 

character, especially like the pure Greek type, it would 

be wrong to attribute this excellence to an imitation of the Antique : 




Fig. 15. 



in fact, a great part of the originality of the French sculptor con- 
sisted in his prolific invention of artistically-conceived drapery. This 
exemplifies the truth, that draped figures stand for the highest form 
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of sculpture and the most perfect presentation of the human indi- 
vidual, keeping physical beauty in due subordination to beauty of 
mind. It seems probable that the artist in making his preliminary 
sketches first drew the nude figure in the desired position and after- 
ward draped it ; thus explaining the admirable pose which is inva- 
riably to be seen in the sculptures of the thirteenth century. At 
times, and for some higher artistic reason, the arrangement of the 
drapery was not as it would naturally hang. One great merit is 
that the drapery never overcomes the figure, and that no attention 
is called to it by artificial means. A fine example of single drapery 
effects is given in fig. 15, a mutilated statue from the W. facade of 
N. Dame at Auxerre, 11 and the drapery on many figures at Chartres 
(cf. pi. in) is beautifully managed. Composition in drapery was 
also well-studied, and often results in most harmonious and even 
dramatic effects. The resurrection scene on the lintel of Notre 
Dame (pi. xi) is an instance. 12 Here, contrary to all custom, the 
figures are draped : there is life in the movement, a sweep to the 
drapery, harmony in the lines, and unity in the composition. 

Was this perfection of drapery attained at the expense of the figure? 
This leads to the further enquiry : Did these sculptors study the nude? 
the antique? and were they acquainted with any canons 
the nude °^ P ro P or ti° n ? I suppose that these queries would be 
quite generally answered in the negative, — but, strangely 
enough, it would seem to be otherwise. The Gothic sculptor con- 
sidered the study of the nude to be a part of his scientific training, 
but he used it in a subordinate relation entirely : it was a necessary 
step to a proper comprehension and representation of the draped 
figure. The spirit and taste of the age did not favor the display 
of the human form, a display which, as no one will dispute, would 
have been most unsuitable in the treatment of religious art, and which 
always attends the degradation of its ideal. The sketch-book of the 
French architect Vilard de Honnecourt (1230-1 240), 13 for example, 
gives a number of figures drawn from the life, and drawn in a most 

11 Viollet le Due, Dictionnaire, viii. pp. 253-4. 

12 This lintel was restored in 1853; how extensively I do not know: the two 
lower heads on the left, of a woman and a child, seem to me modern ; perhaps also 
that of the King in the centre. 

13 Lassus, Facsimile of the sketch-book of WUars de Honecort, an architect of the thir- 
teenth century : translated and edited by R. Willis. London, 1859, Parker. 
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realistic manner : this certifies to the use of models. There is not 
the slightest reason to consider Vilard as an exception : in fact he 
was not even a sculptor by profession. The scenes in which the 
mediaeval sculptor allowed himself to display the human figure were 
few ; the most common was that of the Last Judgment. The dif- 
ferent methods of treating this subject are interesting : it is vigorous 
at Chartres, vulgar at Bourges, artistic and refined at Reims ; but 
nowhere is there an approach made to Niccola's mastery of the 
nude human form, as shoWn in his Pisan pulpit. It is true that 
none of Niccola's successors inherited this mastery, which is in strik- 
ing contrast to his incapacity in the draped figures. 

The manner of modelling the figure under the drapery is another 
interesting feature : in French sculpture this is done to perfection, 
without superfluity of drapery, but also without undue prominence 
of the form beneath, or that meretricity of conception which so char- 
acterized the Renaissance. Niccola never attained this modelling, 
and Giovanni very seldom. Geometry, as is well-known, entered 
largely into Gothic architecture, but it was a most striking feature 
in sculpture, as well. By the adoption of certain geometrical rules 
for establishing the relations of the different parts of the body, 
French sculptors seem to have laid down a canon of proportion. 
Were it not visible in the works themselves, it would be proved by 
the album of Vilard de Honnecourt, which contains many sketches 
of this kind, in which he not only shows how to outline the human 
figure in every conceivable position, but applies similar geometrical 
tests to the drawing of dogs, horses, lions, birds, etc. (cf. Viollet- 
le-Duc, Dictionnaire, viii. 265-269). 

The study of the antique is attributable, in a certain measure, to 
the Pisan school, but especially to Niccola, as it is hardly percep- 
tible in subsequent sculptors. The opinion that French 
sculptors of the thirteenth century were certainly on 

1 J J THE ANTIQUE. 

an equality with those of Italy, if not in the study — 
for which they had not the same opportunities — at least in the 
application of the antique, may seem paradoxical. But in those days 
artists travelled very extensively, through not only their own but 
foreign countries, and this enabled them to see and sketch antique 
sculpture. Of course, the works chosen for study were usually the 
draped statues, and of such Roman works we find more than one 
sketch in Vilard. A classical feeling, perceptible in some of the 
5 
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French schools, did not exist in others : it is seen in the best statues 
of Chartres and Reims. Of the latter Didron remarks that they 
are " chefs-d'oeu vre that will bear comparison with the finest statues 
of antiquity. In action, expression, and design they are almost 
unequalled. . . In the rich yet free arrangement of the drapery 
these works are especially classical." 

We see, then, (1) that the development of sculpture in France led 
gradually, towards 1200, to the rise of a grand ideal school, which 
set up for itself a type of perfection after which it was continually 
striving, and which combined perfection of tecnique and the study 
of human nature with a wealth of ideas and conceptions : (2) that this 
sculpture attained its fullest development before Niccola executed in 
1260 his famous pulpit, and nearly half a century before the genuine 
foundation of the Pisan school by Giovanni : (3) that the types of the 
Pisan school after Niccola may well be considered, not as entirely 
original with them, but as ante-dated by foreign works, French or 
German : (4) that French sculpture, though inferior to Italian in its 
treatment of the nude, far excels it in the use of drapery and in 
the conception of the draped figure : and (5) that in the sphere of 
fertility of invention, comprehensive genius, psychological power, 
conception of characteristic beauty, and unity of form and ideal, 
the preeminence of the French is indisputable. 

We must, then, conclude, that to France belongs not only priority 
but superiority in the revival of sculpture in Europe in the thir- 
teenth century. 

A. L. Feothingham, Je. 
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SCULPTURE DF NDTRE EflME, PARIS, 
1. Lintel of Alain Portal. 2. Statues of Porte Ste. Anne. 



